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they passed the bridge over the Elbe and went through
side streets to the waiting car.   Soon they were outside
the town.
It was a lovely autumn day, very sunny. How blissful
it was to be out in the open! The two Germans talked
in a friendly way, but the Poles were silent, exhilarated
by the fresh air, and bewildered by the sudden change.
The tires of their car were made of potato flour, a war
substitute for rubber, and melted from the friction, smell-
ing like burned pudding. Every few kilometers they had
to stop to change tires.
In the villages they passed through Pilsudski noticed
no signs of any revolution. Men and women were at work
in the fields as usual. At a little dairy restaurant they
had < 'second breakfast/' which had been ordered by tele-
phone. On across the level, sandy, monotonous plains of
Brandenburg, broken here and there by pine woods; on
the horizon, about four o'clock, the smoke of Berlin.
At one railroad crossing they saw a great crowd, civi-
lians with a few soldiers. They waited there while a train
passed, packed with sailors going from Kiel to Berlin, all
shouting and waving their caps. It was the German
revolution.
Once at Berlin, they learned that the train service to
Warsaw had broken down. They were taken to the Hotel
Continental, where the Foreign Office had reserved an
apartment for them. Obeying an order from Von Besse-
ler in Warsaw, a German colonel came. He wanted to
bargain with the released prisoners, using Pilsudski for
political purposes. The calm answer came: "I would not
have left Magdeburg, but for the fact that we were told
we were free. I can not accept any conditions now.-7 He
would not give his word to do nothing against Germany.
He would promise nothing.
They spent the night at the hotel, enjoying the luxury
of down pillows and satin comforts, The next morning